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ABSTRACT 

Using interview data collected from 595 subjects 
living in 5 Utah counties, 2 dimensions of community satisfaction 
(economic and interpersonal) were identified • via factor analysis. 
Employing a theoretical framework of rural-urban differences, the 
impact of residence on the two dimensions of satisfaction was tested 
by regression analysis and found to be considerable. The level of 
economic satisfaction was highest for urban residents and lowest for 
rural residents. The satisfaction level of the rural-urban split 
sample fell between the two extremes. Residence also differentiated 
interpersonal satisfaction. However, on this dimension the relative 
rankings were reversed. Again the satisfaction level of rural-urban 
split residents .fell between the two extremes. Employing techniques 
of analysis of covariance and multiple-partial correlation, the 
impact of residence on community satisfaction was maintained when 
controlling for personal characteristics (age, income, education, 
family size, and tenure in the community). In view of the findings, 
it was suggested that "rurality" as a behavioral trait should assume 
much greater importance and be viewed in conjunction with structural 
measures, and greater attention should be directed toward residence 
of origin in conjunction with present residence. (Author/JC) 
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ABSTRACT 

Using interview data collected from 595 subjects living in five 
counties in Utah, two dimensions of community satisfaction (economic and 
interpersonal) are identified through the use of factor analysis. 
Employing a theoretical framework of rural-urban differences, the impact 
of residence on the two dimensions of satisfaction is tested by regres- 
sion analysis and found to be considerable. The level of economic 
satisfaction was highest for urban residents and lowest for rural resi- 
dents. The satisfaction level of the rural-urban split sample fell 
between the two extremes. Residence also differentiated interpersonal 
satisfaction. However, on this dimension the relative rankings reversed. 
Again the s^j^sf action level of rural-urban split residents fell between 
the two extremes. Employing techniques of analysis of covariance and 
multiple-partial correlation the impact of residence on community satis- 
faction was maintained when controlling for personal characteristics. 



■^Research reported in this paper was supported by the Utah State 
University Agricultural Experiment Station, Project 819. 
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Rural-Urban Differences in Community Satisfaction: 
Real and Relatively Important 

Early conceptual schemes by such grand masters as Durkheim, 
mechanic-organic; Main, status-contract; and Tonnies, gemeinschaf t- 
gessellschaf t, have been most influential in more contemporary debates 
concerning the viability of the construct "Rural" or "Rurality". While 
the issue was hotly contested at one point, e.g., Bealer, ejt £l. (1965); 
Dewey (I960); Duncan (1961); Fuguitt (1963); Miner (1952); Pahl (1966); 
Schnore (1966); Sorokin and Zimmerman (1929); Stewart (1958); Willits, et 
al. (1963), notions of a "Mass Society" or the pre-eminence of concern 
with "Urban Dominance" have seemingly replaced many of the earlier debates. 
As a result, efforts directed toward extracting direct social effects of 
residence continue but have nonetheless declined with time. The decline 
continues in spite of developments in conceptual and methodological 
sophistication, innovative analytic approaches, and efforts to systematic- 
ally review and synthesize various facets of rural-urban differentiation. 
The issue of rurality as a dimension space deserves additional considera- 
tion (Bealer, 1975). This research is directed toward that end. Specif- 
ically, the study is designed to extract empirical dimensions of com- 
munity satisfaction, subsequently rural-urban differences in the extracted 
dimensions are examined. 

A controversy is everywhere apparent in conceptual definitions of 
"rurality," or conversely "urbanity." The issue is wide ranging and 
includes the viability of a rural-urban continuum, the question of 
"rurality" as an individual and/or system concept, and challenges to the 
utility of multitudinous terms associated, by fiat, with rurality. A 
brief synopsis is in order. Duncan (1961) finds a rural-urban continuum 
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to exist in some but relatively few respects; Bealer (1966) espouses an 
additional definition in terms of the individual. Dewey (1960) notes 
that the terminologies juxtaposed upon the concept of rurality, while 
voluminous, indicate little consensus. In fact, if only the five terms 
judged to most appropriately characterize rurality (anonymity, division 
of labor, heterogenity , impersonality, symbols of status) are employed 
(Dewey, 1960), it may be argued that the conceptual definition is still 
too encompassing. For instance, is anonymity a part or consequence of 
urbanity? 

On the empirical, and perhaps more innovative, side is Lowe and 
Peak's (1974) definition of the rural-urban variable in terms of both 
location and life style. Theirs is a unique perspective and has the 
possible advantage of bridging the gap between locations which are 
strictly rural or, conversely, strictly urban in terms of location. 
This perspective would also allow for conceptual definition of rurality 
as a behavior trait (Bealer, 1966). As such, the difficulties encountered 
by suburban areas could feasibly be circumvented. On the other hand, 
Lowe and Peak (1974) acknowledge that life style is to some extent a 
cultural phenomena. In that case, the life style component of a ubiqui- 
tous rural-urban variable must of necessity be integral to all possible 
subcultures to allow for possible comparison across those subcultures. 
The likelihood of isolating a variable of such ubiquitous nature is ques- 
tionable when continued differentiation and current complexity of modern 
socio-cultural systems is considered. This is not to negate the findings 
of Lowe and Peak utilizing alcoholic abstinence as the life style com- 
ponent of rural-urban variation. More simply, it should be noted that 
numerous beer cans can be located along the by-ways of rural America. 

O 
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Wliat is the solution to the problem? A single solution, no doubt, does 
not exist. The present effort takes the position that parsimony and perhaps 
a step "backward'* are in order. As such, the present definition of rurality 
is simply place of residence designated in terms of census classification. 
Such a definition implies the importance of the degree of agricultural domin- 
ance within a geographic area. With this basic definition the central issue 
is to what extent are current rural-urban variations salient predictors of 
social phenomena? Certainly, much has been made of the decline in differences 
between rural and urban residence (Fuguitt, 1963). Also, it has been noted 
that differences that do remain are relatively unimportant (Dewey, 1960). On 
the other hand, recent research by Rojek, et^ al . (1975) , -^ndicate major 
differences in community service satisfaction which can be attributed to 
residential location. More specifically, although residence failed to predict 
satisfaction with public servico or education, residence was found to differ- 
entiate satisfaction with both medical find commercial satisfaction. Such 
differentials were generally maintained when multiple socio-economic variables 
were controlled* This is not to say that socio-economic influences .are non- 
existent, a point which is apparent in their work but little discussed by 
Rojek, et^ ad- (1975) ; such influences do not, however, negate the effects of 
rural-urban residential location. 

The tack taken by Rojek, ejt al . , (1975) is that of a social indicators 
approach which espouses subjective assessment in relation to objective con- 
ditions. This perspective necessarily entails that the focus of assessment 
be of a tangible nature — for both subjective reference and identification of 
objective conditions. As such, the Rojek, et^ al • , (1975) argument to confine 
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their study to satisfaction with comniunity services is well taken. Mot so 
easy to accept, however, is that Rojek, et al. , (1975) failed to specify the 
objective service conditions so requisite to their approach to social indi- 
cators. Rather, it was apparently assumed that city-small town-open country 
residence necessarily indicated objective service conditions. The result is 
that of a typical rural-urban differences study but with community satisfac- 
tion needlessly limited to services. This is not to say the Rojek, et al. , 
(1975) investigation is of little value or unwarranted. Their justification 
is, however, unwarranted in view of the logical basis for their study design. 
The likelihood of either masking or accentuating viable differentials 
by means of premature concentration upon a limited social dimension may be 
surmised from the study by Andrews and Withey (1974). Their effort was., in 
part, an attempt to isolate perceptual structures about life concerns in 
general. They define "concerns" to consist of domains and criteria. The 
first is that of substance, e.g., family and itiends; the second are values 
by which domains may be evaluated. The perceptual map of concerns clearly 
indicates services, viewed broadly, to be of importance but only as part of 
a much larger whole. In fact, concerns about self, family, and friends were 
most central and factors around which other concerns were organized. Certainly, 
the fact of service availability is or may be a subset of concerns about 
family and friends; concentration on services alone, however, could obscure 
the most critical dimension. Given the work by Andrews and Withey (1974) , a 
study of rural-urban differences in community satisfactipn would-call for, at 
a minimum, the possibility of empirical dimensions beyond those of service 
satisfaction. It is to this task that the present investigation is directed. 
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The above noted findings of Andrews and Withey (197A), with re^^ard to 
perceptual structures wore based upon national samples. It is expected that 
tiny dimensional analysis of substantive issues of concern would approximate 
their results. More specifically, a dimensional analysis of satisfaction 
items would most likely result in finding substantive issues about self, 
family, and friends to be critical. This is not to say that other issues 
would not be of some importance. The relative emphasis on strictly personal 
or interpersonal issues should, however, be equal to or greater than those 
such as community services. V irther, given the apparently diffuse nature of 
services in perceptual structvires noted by Andrews and Withey, it is also 
likely that dimensions other than those of an interpersonal nature will emerge 
as more important than that of services. 

The general expectations may thus be reiterated. Dimensional analysis 
of satisfaction issues will: 

a. locate priority within interpersonal rather than service concerns; 

b. relegate service concerns to be of only minor importance. 

Empirical Dimensions of Satisfaction 

As alluded to above, the concept of community satisfaction is theoreti- 
cally multidimensional. Metric theory assumes that observed values on a series 
of empirical indicators can be used to position an entity or social fact on 
one or more of the underlying dimensions (Heise, 1974). The assumption is 
tangible since values on the underlying dimensions determine, at least in part, 
values on the indicator variables. Further, as Heise (1974) points out, the 
relation between the indicators and the underlying dimensions can be cumula- 
tive, nonmonotonic, or linear. The nature of the specific measurement model 
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dictates the type of analysis that is appropriate. The assumption of the 
current research is that of a linear model. In other words, it is assumed 
the changes along the underlying dimensions, i.e., from high to low commun- 
ity satisfaction, result in an increase or decrease of the expected value of 
the empirical indicator. "Indicators that are linearly dependent on an 
unmeasured variable are most appropriately analyzed by factor analysis" 
(Heise, 1974:5). 

Specifically, the intent is to define indirectly a latent variable, 
commiuiity satisfaction, from the correlations among empirical indicators. - 
Subsequently, a scale (or scales) corresponding .o the dimensions of satis- 
faction will be constructed. The weights or factor loadings assigned via a 
principle component extraction procedure allow for selection of germane 
indicators necessary for construction of reliable composite scales. The values 
on those scales will then covary with values of the underlying variable. To 
facilitate interpretation, the factors are extracted and rotated to simple 
structure. Following the lead of Armor (1974), only those indicators which 
load highest (.5 or above) on the extracted factors will be employed in the 
construction of the composite scales. 

As can be seen from the data in Table 1, two primary factors were 
extracted. In combination the two factors accounted for approximately 46 
per cent of the variance among all the variables in the matrix (i.e., 

X 100 = 46). The first factor explained approximately 26 per cent and 

m 

the second factor approximately 20 per cent. The coramunalities ranged from a 
low of 19 per cent (health) to a high of 50 per cent (housing). 
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Rotation of the two factors to simple strueture via a varimax procedure 
resulted in loadings that defined two distinct subdimensionu of satisfaction."^ 
As suggested from the work of Andrew and Withcy (1974), the first factor 
denotes an interpersonal subd Lmension. Variables that load ,5 or above 
(cleanly) on this factor include ratings of the comn\unity with respect to 
family (.70), friends (.76), and religion (.69), On the basis of the above 
three loadings the first factor is named Interpersonal Satisfaction . Turning 
to the second factor it can be seen that evaluation of jobs (.71), income 
(.70) and housing (.76) all load above the acceptable criterion of .5. The 
nature of the variables suggest that it is an economic satisfaction dimension 
that is being tapped. 

Table 1 about here 

One further word concerning the loadings is in order. Consistent with 
the findings of Rojek, ^ a_l . > (1975) and Andrews and Withey (1974), health 
cortceims did load on a separate factor when more than two factors were ex- 
tracted. Unfortunately with only one item dealing with health it is difficult 
to justify a dimension of "health or medical satisfaction." Further the factor 
did not meet the minimum eigenvalue criteria established in advance. 

With respect to further findings of Rojek, £L iL* ^-^^^^^ > were unable 
to identify a "service factor." In fact, all services with exception of 
health, i.e., schools, law enforcement, etc., loaded across factors. As a 
result 'these items were not included in the development of composite scales 
for the two primary dimensions of satisfaction identified above. Instead, the 
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scales woru tlovulopod as a simplt? .suinination ovur tho thru;^ varlabloH cliat 
Itjadod ciuaniy on oach factor. This proceduru of ulimtnating low-loading or 
cross-loaded items in the construction of a scale results in the convuri;onco 
ot theta and alpha reliabilities. As such, the use of a simple, unweighted 
sum of the item scores does not sacrifice reliability. 

Employing the above procedure, two separate scales were constructed* 
Both scales had theoretical and empirical ranges of 4 (lowest possible) to 
13 (highest possible) satisfaction. Tlie mean economic satisfaction score was 
6.3 with a standard deviation of 2,0. Interpersonal satisfaction was charac- 
terized by a mean of 11.05 with a standard deviating 1.7. The two scores were 
correlated -•07. The reliability coefficients (alpha) for the two scales 
are .68 and .71 for interpersonal and economic satisfaction respectively. 

With this information, it is possible to return to the central issue. 
Is satisfaction differentiated on the basis of residence? If so, does the 
differentiation persist in the face of controls? 

Satisfac?:ion and Place of Residence 

The findings summarized in the analysis of variance section of Table 2 
confirm the existence of a relationship between residence and economic satis- 
faction. The F value of 210 is statistically significant beyond the .001 
level. The nature of the relationship can be seen by examining the mean 
satisfaction scores for each residence. The urban residents were most satis- 
fied economically (X = 8.1). Both rural and rural-urban mix residents 
exhibited scores smaller than their urban counterparts. In short, both the 
rural and the mixed areas show less satisfaction with their economic situation 
than do urban residents. In fact, economic satisfaction decreases monotonically 
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from n high uf tt.l lu urban aroaa to a low oC in rnvi\\ aronn. 



Tablo 2 about hero 

The ubiquitous nature of the relationship between economic satisfaction 
and residence is evidenced by the various sipnificant F ratios in Table 2. 
Additionally, the nature of the relationship is attested to by the b coeffi- 
cients in Column 2 and the actual means in Column 3, Finally, the strength 
of the overall relationship is given by the multiple R of .64. The interpre- 
tation of the cocrricient (or more correctly its square) is straightforward. 
Approximately /<1 percent of the variation In economic satisfaction is accounted 
for by residence. 

The dummy variable regression section of Table 2 reveals information of 
a slightly different nature. Specifically, the b of -3.06 indicates that 
overall, the satisfaction of rural residents differs from that of urban resi- 
dents (the excluded category) by 3.06 units. In short, rural residents are 
less satisfied than urban residents. The corresponding F value of 402 
indicates that a difference of that magnitude would be expected to occur by 
chance alone less than one time out of one thousand. The b coefficient of 
-1.35 for the rural-urban split category is interpretable in exactly the same 
wayt Overall, the economic satisfaction of residents in the mixed area can 
be expected to differ by -1.35 units from the mean satisfaction of urban 
residents t Finally, the expression b-j^ - b2 denotes the difference in the pre- 
dicted satisfaction level between the rural and the rural-urban split areas. 
Hence, the satisfaction of rural residents can be expected to differ from that 
of rural-urban mix residents by -1.71 units (-3.06 plus 1.35). In other words. 
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rural satisfaction levels differ from mixed levels approximately as much as 
mixed levels differ from urban levels. The nature of the differences support 
not only the idea of dichotomous rural-urban differences, but also the notion 
of a rural-urban continuum. 

As noted in an earlier section, community satisfaction is not a unidi- 
mensional concept. The data in Table 2 supported the existence of rural- 
urban differences in economic satisfaction. Similarly, the data presented in 
Table 3 support the claim for differential interpersonal satisfaction by 
residence. The overall F value of 40.4 is again significant beyond the .001 
level. However, the multiple R of .35 attests to the fact that the degree of 
association is not as close for interpersonal satisfaction as for economic 
satisfaction. Only 12 per cent of the variation in interpersonal satisfaction 
is explained by residence mode. 



Table 3 about here 



Turning next to an examination of the b values with regard to interper- 
sonal satisfaction, it can be seen that overall, rural residents can be expected 
to differ by 1.33 units from the mean of the excluded category (urban). In other 
words, rural residents demonstrate higher levels of interpersonal satisfaction 
(X = 11.6) than urban residents (X = 10.3). Similarly, the b values of .41 for 
the rural-urban mix is significant. Hence, it is concluded that the level of 
interpersonal satisfaction for the mixed population does differ from the level of 
the urban population more than would be expected by chance. The difference 
between rural and mixed areas is .92 (b^ - = 1.33 - .41). The coefficient indi- 
cates that the difference between rural and mixed is larger than that between urban 
and mixed. Once again, however, the relative positions of the means support 
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the notion of a rural-urban continuum of interpersonal satisfaction. In this 
instance, however, rural residents demonstrate the highest level of satis- 
faction (X = 11.6) and urban residents demonstrate the lowest level ( X = 10.3). 
As with economic satisfaction, the mean interpersonal satisfaction level of 
the mixed population is between that for rural and the urban areas (X = 10.7). 

One further piece of information is available by comparing the overall 
means of the two separate dimensions of satisfaction. The range on both scales 
was from 4 to 13. Hence, an overall mean for economic satisfaction of 6.3 can 
be compared to an overall mean of 11.04 for interpersonal satisfaction. The 
standard deviations are 2.0 and 1.7 for economic satisfaction and interpersonal 
satisfaction, respectively.. The comparison points to an interesting finding. 
Regardless of residence, the level of interpersonal satisfaction is always 
considerably higher than the level of economic satisfaction. Further, the two 
dimensions of satisfaction seem to be virtually independent of each other. The 
zero order correlation relating economic satisfaction to interpersonal satis- 
faction was -.07. Thus, even though rural residents are relatively dissatisfied 
with their communities economically, they are, at the same time, relatively 
satisfied with their communities on an interpersonal level. The reverse is 
characteristic of urban residents. 

The above discussion supports the existence of rural-urban differences 
on two dimensions of community satisfaction. The question of primary concern 
in this paper is, however, whether residential mode would maintain its impact 
when controlling for germane personal characteristics. 

Colume 1 of Table 4 witnesses the joint impact of residence and personal 
characteristics (age, income, education, tenure in community, and family size) . 
on levels of community satisfaction. Considered simultaneously, the complete 
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model accounted for 42 percent of the variation in economic satisfaction and 
approximately 15 percent of the variation in interpersonal satisfaction. The 
coefficients in Column 3 of Table 4 summarize the existent association between 
satisfaction and five potential control variables. The controls alone 
explained approximately 8 per cent of the variation in both dimensions of 
satisfaction. Given these relationships, tht question of concern is: Does 
residence continue to dif f erentiace levels of satisfaction when controlling 
for personal chara'cteristics of the population? The strongest, i.e., most 
conservaf:ive, test of the query is obtained by employing a multiple-partial 
correlation model (Blalock, 1960). In this case, the block of five control 
variables is allowed to explain as much variance as it cauc. Subsequently, 
residence is allowed to explain any of the remaining variance not explained 
by the controls. As such, residence is only given an opportunity to explain 
variance over £ind above that explained by the block of controls. Column 4 of 
Table 4 summarizes the results of the control process. The entries in this 
column are squared multiple-partial correlation coefficients. The interpre- 
tation of the coefficients is straightforward. The first entry of (.370) 
indicates that residence explains 37 percent of the variation in economic 
satisfaction after the controls have been allowed to explain all they can. 
Put in slightly different terms, residence accounts for approximately 88 per 
cent of the total explained variance in economic satisfaction (Column 5). 

Table 4 about here 

The interpretation for interpersonal satisfaction is synonymous. The total 
model explained 15.3 per cent of the variation. Of that explained variation, 
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residence alone accounted for approximately 8 per cent. The 8 per cent 
represents approximately 52 per cent of the total explained variation. 

The data just presented support the existence of a substantial net 
impact of residence on community satisfaction. Additional supporting data 
of a slightly different nature are presented in Table 5. Of primary interest 
are the relative magnitudes of the standardized partial regression coeffi- 
cients (betas) and the difference between the beta's and the zero order 
correlation coefficients. The genr.ane beta coefficients for eeonomic satis- 
faction evidence the relatively- large impact of residence (beta = -.77 and 
-.28 for .rural and rural-urban areas, respectively) compared to personal 
character tis tics. The magnitude of these coefficients ranged from .00 for 
age and total family income to a maximum of .06 for education level. In no 
instance did coeffici-; ,r- onher than those for residence obtain a magnitude 
that was statistically s.-nificant at the .05 level. In short, virtually no 
net impact of any one particular personal characteristic was found when con- 
trolling for residence and the remaining personal characteristics in the 
equation. A comparison of the beta to the relevant zero order correlation 
gives additional insight into net vtirsus total impact. In the case of age, 
income and number of years in the community, the zero order correlations 
demonstrate a gross relationship with economic satisfaction. But, in every 
instance, the effect is reduced or eliminated by controlling for^ the remaining 
variables in the equation. The same is true for every personal characteristic 
included in the study. Conversely, a comparison of the beta coefficients and 
the zero order correlations relating residence categories to economic satis- 
faction indicates a very different situation. In both instances, the betas 
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are substantially larger than the zero order correlations. The change is 
from --60 to -.11 for rural areas and +.13 to -.28 for rural-urban mix 
areas. In the latter case, the uncontrolled positive relationship is changed 
to a negative one when controls are employed. In other words, a control for 
personal characteristics increases rather than decreases the magnitude of the 
relationship between residence and economic satisfaction. 



Table 5 about here 

The controlled situation with regard to interpersonal satisfaction 
results in somewhat different conclusions. In this case, several of the beta 
coefficients do reach a statistically significant magnitude. The coefficients 
of .09 for education and .08 for family size are both significant at the .05 
level. Additionally, the coefficients of .18 relating tenure in community 
to interpersonal satisfaction is significant at the .01 level. As was true 
for economic satisfaction, the two beta coefficients (.34 and .10) relating re 
to interpersonal satisfaction are statistically significant. It is again 
interesting to note that the negative zero order relationship of -.11 between 
rural-urban area and interpersonal satisfaction is reversed (+.10) when 
controls are employed. 

Although the ubiquitous nature of rural-urban differences in community 
satisfaction has been demonstrated, a capsule empirical summary is in order. 
To this issue comparison of mean community satisfaction in conjunction with 
residence alone and in conjunction with residence adjusting for controls is 
most apropos (Table 6). Adjusted means are slightly more divergent than 
unadjusted means in the case of economic satisfaction. In short, not only do 
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controls not eliminate residential differences in economic satisfaction , such 
differences are accentuated. For levels of interpersonal satisfaction, ad- 
justment for controls does result in some narrowing of differences between 
means. Still, however, substantial differences remain. Thus in both 
instances, covariant effects on connnunity satisfaction are negligible. 

Table 6 about here 

Summary and Conclusion 

In summciry, the data Iierein reported support the existence of differen- 
tial community satisfaction on the basis of residence. Urban people tend to 
be more economically satisfied and rural people least economically satisfied. 
The satisfaction level of people from a rural-urban mix area falls between 
the two extremes. The relationship is maintained when controls for personal 
characteristics are employed. With regard to interpersonal satisfaction, the 
monotonic nature of the relationship is maintained, but the relative positions 
of rural and urban are reversed. Rural people tend to have the highest levels 
of interpersonal satisfaction and urban people the lowest levels. Again, the 
people from mixed areas fall between the two extremes. Controlling for five 
covariates does not alter the essential nature of the relationship. Hence, 
at least with regards to dimensions of community satisfaction, rural-urban 
differences appear not only real but relatively important. 

The overall character of the present effort may be depicted schematically 
incorporating residence (dichotomizedjf or the sake of simplicity) and both 
dimensions of satisfaction. Even tentative explanations of the results are, 
however, somewhat more perplexing. More simply, espousal of typical theoreti-. 
cal concepts to account for economic satisfaction tend to be less viable with 
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regard to interpersonal satisfaction. For example, division of labor normally 
associated with urban regions could be employed to suggest increased job 
opportunities in those regions and ultimately the basis for increase in 
economic satisfaction accompanying rural to urban comparison. At the same 
time, however, division of labor is typically associated with impersonality 
which would fthen suggest like decreases in interpersonal satisfaction. 
Given the levels of both satisfaction scores in Chart 1 such prediction would 
appear to be accurate for economic satisfaction but only minimally so for 
interpersonal satisfaction. In other words, how is it that the range of 
variation is so much larger for economic than interpersonal satisfaction? One 
possible explanation could be built upon an assumption that there exists a 
primacy of values such that the influence of residence operates on those which 
are more superficial. The dimensional analysis of "the present investigation 
and that of Andrews and Withey (1974), suggests that the economic dimension 
is one such value space. Fischer (1972) asserts such to be true but provides 
a more sophisticated scheme of explanation. 



Chart 1 about here 



Specifically, Fischer (1972) develops a processual characterization of 
urbanism. If this conception is juxtaposed with that which views "rurality" 
as, at least in part, a behavioral trait (Bealer, 1966; Lowe and Peak, 1974), 
a more definitive characterization is possible. The behavior trait concep- 
tualization focuses immediate attention on residential origin rather than 
present residence. At the same time "rurality" is asserted to be both an 
individual and structural variable. The character of the present findings 
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are interpretable if the conjunctive influencesof both present and original 

residence are considered. Both residential modes are seen as components of 

Fischer's (1972) characterization of subcultural intensification and cultural 

diffusion. The logic of the framework is presented below. 

Given original and present residence, four combinations are possible 

CR R R U , U R , and U U ). Changes in values should thus center on those 
'•op' o p' o p' op' ° 

whose present residence differs from that of their origin. Fischer (1972) 
argues that such changes will be in accord with cultural diffusion and sub- 
cultural intensification. Assume the previous arguments regarding satisfaction 
and division of labor/impersonality. Given those relationships, expectations 
of satisfaction in terms of the four residential combinations with simple 
diffusion would generally follow the levels as depicted in Chart 2. Quite 
simply, values of present residential area would eventually be adopted 
irrespective of residential origin. 



Chart 2 about here 



Fischer (1972), however, argues that intensification tends to negate the 
diffusion process.^ This is predicted on the assumptions that: (1) sub-groups 
are of sufficient size to develop subcultural traits; (2) which are in turn 
intensified by apparent contrasts with other subgroups with whom contact is 
unavoidable. In terms of the present effort it is not likely that subcultural 
traits will develop for U^Rp due to limited size. Adoption of values through- 
diffusion would thus be likely for UoFp residents but reduced for R^Up residents 
Adding intensification to diffusion processes thus suggests satisfaction levels 
resulting from value changes to be as depicted in Chart 3. 
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Chart 3 about here 

The final assumption made by Fischer (1972) is that of variations in the 
intensity of valued objects, i.e., some are more superficial, others are of 
greater depth. It has previously been noted that the interpersonal dimen- 
sion is more central and pervasive than the economic dimension. From that 
observation, it would be expected that the degree of value change would be 
less on the interpersonal than on the economic dimension. The culmination 
with regard to satisfaction and residential types would thus follow the levels 
noted in Chart 4. 



Chart 4 about here 

The result of the above logical process may be worthwhile not only 
in terms of interpretation of the present findings but also for future 
concerns. For the present, it is apparent that such processes would tend 
to restrict the range of variation in interpersonal satisfaction if consider- 
ation is only upon present residence. The current findings conform to that 
characterization. In terms of future efforts, two points are readily 
apparent. First, "rurality" as a behavioral trait should assume much greater 
importance and be viewed in conjunction with structural measures. What of 
more long term implications? If the processes discussed above are shown to 
have merit, greater attention should be directed toward residence of origin 
in conjunction with present residence. More specifically, the interdependence 
between rural and urban areas espoused by Fuguitt (1963) should be examined 
closely in future attempts to clarify the social effects of residence. 
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Footnotes 

The data employed in the present study were collected through the use 
of a structured interview schedule in the winter of 1972. Six hundred 
twenty-four respondents were randomly selected from five different 
counties in Utah." The procedure resulted in 595 usable observations. 
The five counties selected for study constitute three different 
locations along a hypothetical rural^urban continuum. A total of 294 
usable responses were selected f*rom three counties in southern Utah 
which were classified as having 100 percent oL" their population living 
in rural areas. In addition to the rural sample, 139 additional 
respondents were selected from an eastern Utah county whose residence 
structure in 1970 consisted of approximately 60 percent rural and 40 
percent urban population. Finally, an additional 162 respondents 
were drawn from the Valley West area of Salt Lake County. The resi- 
dence classification of Salt Lake County is urban. 

It should be noted that when employing an oblique rotation procedure 
(Table 1) the loadings are virtually identical to the orthogonal 
solution. In fact, the two are sufficiently close to preclude the 
construction of an oblique factor structure that differs from the 
factor pattern. 

Intensification is defined as the process by which groups previously 
external to residential areas develop stronger normative cohesion, 
beliefs and values. 
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TABLE 2 

DUMMY VARIABLE REGRESSION >0F ECONOMIC SATISFACTION ON RESIDENCE" 



Residence 



(a + bp 



Rural 

Rural-Urban 
Urban 

Overall Mean 



■3.06 
■1 .35 



5.04 
6.75 
8.1 
6.3 



402 

55 



< .001 

< .001 



Source 



ss 



Total Analysis of Variance 
df MS 



Regression 1024.4 



512.2 



210 <.001 



.64 



Residual 



1443.0 592 



2.4 



♦Residence is broken down into three categories, rural, urban, and rural- 
urban split. Employing a diammy variable regression model Y = a + b^D^ + 
b D , a = the mean (X) of the excluded category (urban), b^ and represent 
differences in economic satisfaction from the mean of the excluded category 
for respective categories of residence. 
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TABLE 3 

DUMMY VARIABLE REGRESSION OF INTERPERSONAL SATISFACTION ON' RESIDENCE 



Residence 



(a + bp 



Rural 

Rural-Urban 
Urban 

Overall Mean 



1.33 
.41 



11.62 
10.70 
10.30 
11.04 



72.6 
5.0 



<.001 
< .05 



Source 



Total Analysis of Variance 
ss df MS F 



Regression 



205.1 



102.5 



40.4 <'.001 



.35 



Residual 



1500.7 



592 



2.53 
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TABLE 5 

REGRESSION OF SATISFACTION ON RESIDENCE AND PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS* 
(Beta Coefficients, Probabilities of Beta, Zero Order Correlation) 





Age 


Total 
Family 
• Income 


Education 


No. Years Total 

in Number of 
Community Children 


Rural 


Rural- 
Urban 



Economic Satisfaction 



.00 


.00 


.06 


.04 


-.01 


-.77 


-.28 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


.001 


<.001 


-.19 


. 16 


.09 


-.26 


-.06 


-.60 


.13 


Constant 


= 7.5 












F 


60.6 












R 


.65 
















Interper 


sonai Satisfaction 






-.07 


.06 


.09 


.18 


.08 


.34 


.10 


NS 


NS 


<.05 


<'.00l 


/.05 


<;;.ooi 


.05 


.08 


.00 


.06 


.23 


. 11 


.33 


-.11 



Constant = 9.1 
F 15.2 
R .39 



*When employing dummy variables in a multiple regression equation, the form 
is y = a 4 b^D^ + h^D^ + b^X^ + . . . + b.^X.. Again ''a" represents the 
intercept for the excluded category of the dummy variable (residence), 
adjusted for all other variables in the equation. The slope coefficients 
on the remaining dummies are interpretable as differences from that adjusted 
intercept. 
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TABLE 6 

UNADJUSTED AND ADJUSTED MEANS FOR COMMUNITY 
SATISFACTION BY RESIDENCE* 



Unadjusted 
Economic Interpersonal 



Adjusted 
Economic Interpersonal 



Rural 5.04 

Rural-Urban 6.75 

Urban 8.10 

Eta (.64) 



11.62 
10. 70 
10.30 
(35) 



5.01 
6.76 
8.14 
(.66) 



11.54 
10.77 
10.40 
(50) 



*The means have been adjusted for the five covariates in the equation (age, 
income, education, community tenure, and family size) by means of analysis 
of covariance via SPSS. 
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Appendix A 

In order to get the informati,on used in the Factor Analysis (Table 1) , 
the subjects were asked the following question: 

How would you rate your community or each of the following: 

1. As a place to raise a family 

2. As a place with adequate medical and health facilities 

3. Quality of schools and other educational facilities 

4. Friendliness of the people 

5. Quality of religious life 

6. Availability of good jobs for young people i.'^v 

7. Opportunity for earning a liveable income 

8. Availability of suitable housing 

9. Adequacy of law enforcement. 

10. Access to outdoors and wide-open spaces 

11. Absence of a polluted environment 

The response categories were: 

Excellent (1) Good (2) Fair (3) and Poor (4) 
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